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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 


(Continued from page 162.) 
1818.—Early in the Fifth Month of this year, 


Thomas Kite started on a visit, principally of 


business, through the Eastern States. 


Whilst passing through Connecticut, he be- 
came interested in a fellow traveller, a young 


female of pleasant manners and good intellect. 
Beside the conversation growing out of the 
scenery around them, and the various little cir- 
cumstances occurring, she made some inquiries 
into the doctrines of the Society of Friends; 
which not only led him into an explanation and 
defence of them but induced him to present her 
with a copy of Barclay’s Apology. They parted 
mutually pleased with each other; and an oc- 
casional intercourse and friendly interest was 
maintained between them until his death. Her 
name was Lydia Huntley, since better known 
as Lydia H. Sigourney. 

T. K. was a pleasant travelling companion, 
possessing excellent conversational powers, an 
enquiring mind, a clear head, and a memory 
stored with anecdotes. He had also a facility 
in drawing others out, and in overcoming the 
reserve of strangers; and he rarely, if ever, 
passed along in a stage or steamboat, that he 
did not elicit information from those about him 
and engage them in pleasant and profitable dis- 
course. He was not forward to obtrude his re- 
ligious sentiments on such occasions, but it not 
unfrequently happened that those who became 
interested in his general remarks, were desirous 
to converse on some of the doctrines of the So- 
ciety of Friends with one who, from his dress 
and address, appeared a consistent member.* 

Thus he was often enabled to advocate the 
Truth—to enlighten the understanding of seek- 
ing minds, and to remove the prejudices of his 
hearers, without violating any of the conven- 
tional proprieties of life. 


[The following letters to and from Thomas 
Kite, are too teaching and valuable not to be 
embraced in these selections. } 


His mind was tenderly alive to the spiritual 
trials and exercises of the young, particularly 
rina . 

*If T. K. in his outward appearance, had not been 
known as a Friend, he would not have been so recog- 
nized ; nor been the favored exponent, for which this 
Opened his way, of our Christian principles and testi- 
monies, 





such as he deemed under the preparing Hand 
for usefulness in the Church. Having written 
to a female whom he considered of this class, he 
received the following reply : 
Urrer Darsy, Seventh Month 5th, 1813. 

It had been on my mind before I left home, 
to request thee to write; but I was best satistied 
to omit it, hoping thou wouldst be influenced 


by a motive power more powerful than that of 


friendship. 

The single eye shall be filled with light; but 
I have greatly feared that my eye being evil, 
my whole body has become full of darkness. I 
know not my vocation; neither have I much 
reason to hope that I shall ever be qualified for 
usefulness in the Church. ’Tis a mournful con- 
sideration, and it has often filled me with sad- 
ness. Perhaps if I were willing to be nothing, 
—to be laid aside as a broken vessel,—I might 
witness a preparation for service, though in a 
small degree, in the Master’s house. Yet think 
not that [ am too much depressed ; on the con- 
trary, apathy, insensibility, more to be deplored 
than suffering, is my present state. Continue, 
my dear friend thy intercession for me, that 
“ Light may arise out of obscurity, and my dark- 
ness become as the noonday.” 


After a long period of probation, the writer 
of the above letter came forth in the ministry. 
Her communications were short, and her voice 
in that line was only heard after long intervals 
of silence. Her appearances were lively and 
very acceptable to her friends. 


To Joshua Sharpless dated Fifth Month 29th, 
1820, Thomas Kite says: 

“George Dillwyn, that venerable minister of 
the Gospel of Christ, having by a fall during 
the preceding winter injured his hip, had been 
since that period declining in health. On the 
twenty-third of the Sixth Month, 1820, he was 
released by death, having a few months before 
completed his eighty-second year. The follow- 
ing letter to T. K. gives some account of his 
latter hours.” 


Dear Frrenp:—As sad intelligence is of 
rapid flight, thou wilt perhaps have learned 
before this reaches thee, that “a prince and a 
great man hath this day fallen in Israel,” our 
doubly-honored and beloved friend George Dill- 
wyn, being removed by the hand of death from 
this scene of his long continued and very useful 
labors. My first impressions on hearing of the 
circumstance were solemn, but not accompanied 
with much of the sadness produced by deep 
regret; for I am fully convinced that having 
fought the good fight and kept the faith, his 
course is finished with the approbation, and by 
the appointment of Him whose wisdom and 
goodness are both without bounds. The sud- 
denness of the change was rather surprising; 
though it was not supposed he would continue 
long with us, as he had in addition to his hurt, 
the cholera morbus. He was free for a day or 
two past from the latter complaint, and it was 
thought he might continue some weeks longer. 


He conversed, as I understand, very freely and 
pleasantly with those around him, and said, that 
except his lameness, he felt as if he were well. 
In this situation he went to sleep and never 
awaked, but passed away quietly about five in 
the afternoon, without any symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution, except a little unusual 
motion in the muscles of his face. I find that 
the impressions of others on this occasion are 
similar to my own—those of solemnity without 
sorrow. After an unusually long pause at the 
tea table, John Cox, in a very solemn manner, 
expressed a short ejaculation to this effect : “We 
would not approach thee with unhallowed lips, 
but we feel engaged to say, ‘Thy name is as 
ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins 
love thee.’” 

George’s poor widow, now a little childish, 
who has been very fondly and strongly attached 
to him during upwards of sixty years that they 
have been united, feels the separation very 
greatly. She obtains the sympathy of her 
friends. 


T. K. to Joshua Sharpless. 


PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 13th, 1820. 

Dear FatHer:—Hearing of thy increased 
suffering, has awakend feelings of sympathy 
and commiseration. Under the anguish which 
I can readily conceive thou must endure I have 
felt a desire that the power and presence of 
Israel’s Shepherd may be witnessed, enabling 
thee to support with a degree of patience those 
remaining probations, which will probably ere 
long wear out the poor afflicted tabernacle, and 
release the immortal part to its everlasting home. 
It has not been uncommon, I believe, in the 
wisdom of Him whose counsel is unsearchable 
for his dear children near the close of lives of 
dedication, to be closely tried in many ways, 
even as to the hair’s breadth. And it is not 
marvellous that it should be so, when the Great 
Pattern submitted to the same cup and baptism. 
Great, no doubt, was his distress, both of bodily 
suffering in his humanity, and a sense of the 
sins of a fallen race, when He cried out, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
Yet soon the conflict ended, and He ascended 
to his God and our God: and though his fol- 
lowers who have endeavored to continue with 
Him may be at seasons, when the bitterness of 
anguish is felt, almost ready to conclude they 
are forsaken, yet the everlasting Arm is under- 
neath, and for the elects’ sake those days of suf- 
fering will be shortened, the conflict ended, and 
they enabled to ascend to their prepared man- 
sions, triumphing in the power of an endless 
life, over death, hell and the grave. A firm 
persuasion that this will be the blessed end and 
consummation of all thy trials, my dear father, 
has afforded some comfort under the trial which 
thy increased afflictions have occasioned. An 
end unspeakably glorious. No more pain, 
neither sorrow nor crying, and God himself 
shall wipe all tears away. 


Sarah Humphreys to T. K. 
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First Month 8th, 1822. 

I feel much interested for the welfare of Zion 
and the enlargement of her borders, and my 
heart mourns for the desolation of that part 
[Radnor Monthly Meeting] of the vineyard, 
and believe the work is marred on the wheel by 
an unwillingness in some to serve the Lord, who 
seem as if they would not so much as touch a 
burden with one of their fingers; and by the 
expressive language of conduct are saying we 
will not have this man to rule over us. Oh, what 
lovely plants in the Lord’s garden might some 
of these be, if they were but willing in simpli- 
city to yield themselves into his hands, to be 
anything or nothing, as He might see meet! 
How would He qualify such to go forth as 
valiants who are now lying as among the pots. 
Truly our sufficiency is not of ourselves, but of 
God, and our help cometh from Him, and not 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils—and 
whereof he is to be accounted of? I feel as one 
of the weaklings of the flock, and one of the 
least in the family, needing the prayers and the 
help of the rightly exercised that I fall not to 
the right or left. Weak as I am, the desire of 
my heart at this time is, that all who see and 
feel the necessity for faithfully laboring as God 
may give ability, may seek to be preserved in 
that state of true humility, as to be willing to 
do the meanest office in the King’s house,—to 
bear the cross and despise the shame, that so 
the blessed cause of Truth and righteousness 
may be exalted in the earth, and they at last, 
when their day’s work is done, may be set down 
at the right hand of God, far above all princi- 
palities and powers, bearing the inscription of 
“holiness unto the Lord !” 


T. K. to Joshua Sharpless. 


PHILADELPHIA, First Month 12th, 
Dear FatHer:— . : 
thy more comfortable state of health, and have 
felt tender desires that whether it may please 
the Supreme Controller of events still further to 
restore to health, or whether increasing pain 
and weakness may be attendant, thy mind may 
be preserved in the everlasting patience, deeply 
anchored on Him who has been thy morning 
light, thy strength in the meridian of thy day, 
and, I trust, will be thy evening song. Paul, 
that experienced servant of Jesus, was deeply 
tried with a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan sent to buffet him. We hardly know 
what particular trial he alludes to; perhaps it 
was the irritability of a temper naturally quick 
and ardent. Whatever it was, he sought its 
removal. “I besought the Lord thrice,” said 
he, “that it might be taken from me,” and the 
gracious answer was not that he should be ex- 
empt from the trial, but sustained under i 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” Very encourag- 
ing for those who may, like Paul, be tried, 
singly to depend upon the sufficient grace of 
our Holy Redeemer, who, having loved his own, 
loveth them unto the end, and enables them, 
through his power, to overcome all the propen- 
sities of corrupt nature, and finally to triumph 
over death, hell, and the grave. 
(To be continued.) 


1822. 


videeeiadedltialidi 

CAROLINE L. STEELE, a colored woman, is 
founding a home for orphan children of her 
race, at Atlanta. She is about fifty years of 
age, and has learned to read and write since 
beginning her work for orphans, which was 
strongly impressed upon her by the number of 
neglected children in her city who drifted into 


I have heard of 
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the criminal class. For several years she was 
an attendant at the General Passenger Station, 
and through faithful service won many friends. 
She now has twenty-four children in charge. 
All the labor of the home is done by friendless 
old people, who find a refuge there. She has ¢ 
garden which supplies the table, and aids in 
making the home self-sustaining. 

The founder of a new home for aged and in- 
firm colored men, in New Orleans, is an old 
negro named Thorine Lafon, who has also found- 
ed an asylum for destitute colored boys. 

— Christian Standard. 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 305. 
ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENTS. 


Rock at THE Borrom.—When my Willie 
was sixteen he accidentally dropped a valuable 
watch into the well. His father was absent 
from home; and without consulting me, he re- 
solved to recover the treasure. Providing him- 
self a long-handled rake, he gave it in charge 
to his sister Jennie, two years younger, and bid- 
ding her lower it to him when he called, he 
stepped into the bucket, and holding fast by 
the rope, commenced his descent. The bucket 
descended more rapidly than Willie expected, 
and struck heavily against the side of the well; 
the rope broke, and he was thrown into the 
water. 

‘Mother, I shall be drowned!” was his de- 
spairing ery, which Jennie re-echoed with a 
wail of anguish. But I knew the depth of the 
water, and “shouted to him as calmly as I could, 
“Stand upon your feet, Willie; the water isn’t 
over four feet deep.” 

“ But I shall sink in the mud,” said the poor 
boy, still striving to keep himself afloat by 
clinging desperately to the slippery stones. 

“ No, Willie, there’s rock at the bottom. 
go the stones and stand up.” 

The assurance of a hard foundation, and the 
impossibility of holding much longer to the 
slimy surface of the stone wall, gave him con- 
fidence. He felt for the rocky bottom, placed 
his feet firmly upon it, and to his great joy 
found that the water scarcely reached to his 
shoulders. I sent Jennie to the house for a new 
strong rope, and fastening one end of it se- 
curely I lowered the other to him to be tied into 
the bucket, and we drew him safely up. 

“Oh mother!” said the dear boy when he 
was rescued, “those were precious words to me 
—‘There’s rock at the bottom! I shall never 
forget them.” 

Two years after, in a commercial panic, my 
husband’s property was swept away, and we 
were reduced to poverty. At first I bore bravely 
up. I did not prize wealth and luxury for my 
own sake, neither did I covet it for my chil- 
dren. I chiefly mourned for my husband’s dis- 
appointment and his crushed hopes, and strove 
by unflagging cheerfulness to chase away the 
gloom which settled so heavily upon him. I 
endeavored to assist him, not only by the ut- 
most economy in household expenses, but by 
devising plans for the future. Willie and Jennie 
were old enough to earn their own support, and 
even to assist in the education of the younger 
children. I succeeded in putting them in the 
way to do this. I felt strong and brave, and 
almost wondered at my husband’s despondency. 

But new reverses came. The bank in which 
Jennie had deposited her quarter’s salary, which 
might partially meet our necessities, suddenly 
failed, and her money was lost. I could bear 
this too; she would soon be able to replace it. 


Let 


Next, the school in which she taught was dis- 
banded, and Jennie had to take much lower 
wages; but she still earned a little, and I said, 
cheerfully, “We will not murmur; half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” Next, Willie’s hand 
was disabled by an accident, and he lost his 
situation. My courage began to give way ; but 
rallying myself for one more effort, I resolved 
to brave the reproaches of friends and the 
world’s dread laugh, and seek remunerative 
employment for myself. It sorely tried my 
womanly delicacy, yet it brought the needful 
aid, and I battled with my wounded sensitive- 
ness, and again screwed up my failing courage. 
But the last blow came—sickness suddenly laid 
me prostrate. “I shall give up now; we must 
all sink together!” was the language of my de- 
spairing soul. 

“ Dear mother,” said Willie, when he heard 
my lamentation, “do you remember what you 
said to me when I was at the bottom of the 
well? I have often thought of it of late. I 
know we are in deep waters, but God has prom- 
ised that they shall not overflow us; and is not 
his word a solid foundation? Let us plant our 
feet upon his promises, and stand firmly. We 
cannot sink, for ‘there’s rock at the bottom.” 

I heard, and took the lesson to my heart. I 
saw that I had been clinging totheslippery stones 
of human strength and self-dependence ; and so, 
when the providence of God bade me let go my 
hold, I was in despair. But the bank of heaven 
had not failed; God was able to redeem his 
promises ; and though I stood in deep water it 
should not overwhelm me, neither should I sink, 
for “ there’s rock at the bottom.” 

So from the chamber where pain and illness 
still hold me prisoner, I send to each burdened 
and weary child of God, who is tempted to feel 
that all is lost, the key-note of my new and 
grateful psalm, Whatever your sorrow or strait 
may be, plant your feet trustingly upon the Rock 
of Ages, and with me, “thank God and take 
courage.” —American Messenger. 


THe BRAHMIN AND THE Microscope.— A 
Brahmin in India, whose religion strictly pro- 
hibits him from eating any animal food, or from 
taking away the life of any living creature for 
that end, was shown one day by means of a mi- 
croscope that the vegetable food he was eating 
was full of minute little insects, so that he 
crushed whole swarms of them at every mouth- 
ful. The microscope made this too plain for 
even a Brahmin to doubt or argue against; 
what then could he do? Alarmed at his posi- 
tion, and finding no other way left by which he 
could escape from the evidence of his very 
senses— evidence that went to prove him defiled 
by the horrid sin of taking animal life every 
time he took food, in spite of all his religion— 
he flung from him the microscope, and broke it 
into a hundred pieces!’ And now he could eat 
on in quiet. 

Young people, have you ever broken the mi 
croscope? When sin has been pointed out to 
you ; when you have been shown that your heart 
is full of enmity to God the Father, and to the 
Beloved Son, and the Spirit of grace, have you 
not often risen up and thrust the disagreeable 
conviction away, by rushing off to some amuse- 
ment? Was not this “ breaking the microscope?” 
When shown your danger of ‘hell—eternal hell 
—have you not often sought to put aside the con- 
sideration of the subject rather than to settle the 
question honestly? Were you not the Brahmin 
that broke the microscope? 

When troubled by the haunting thought, “I 
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am still out of Christ, and so not safe,” , 
often have you made your escape by forgetting Revelation. 


These manuscripts are very ancient. On costly | Storer. 

























terly worthless! the earth.” (Job Xix: 25 ). 


Does not the Master say, “I have somewhat | Rom. ii: 12-16.) 





of God. one of quietness and confidence. 






how For “THE FRIenp.’ It is true, that the wisdom of man may take 


former revelations of the Divine law, and which 
, if read in the light of Christ, are 
given to the church for instruction ; 
may frame therefrom systems of worship, of 
ethics, and by precept on precept, and line upon 
line, build himself up into a self-righteousness, 
such as the Pharisees of old did. 
eousness springing from the wroug root, the un- 
regenerated will of man, can never come up 
to the requirements of God’s law. i 
has after all, got but a picture of the heavenly 
things, and his empty imaginations will not 
cover him in the day of wrath, as Christ told 
his disciples, that “except your righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
For Satan being foiled in his en- 
cepa to again seduce the Jews into open 
idolatry, after the Babylonish captivity, devised 
to mingle error with truth, as he also did to 
; and his end is accomplished when so 
much of error is imbibed as to lead to disobedi- 
ence to the true commands of God, or when man 
becomes so pre-engaged with his own conceits 
as to turn a deaf ear to the word of God speak- 
and no surer evidence is there, 
that Satan’s evil design is accomplished, than 
when men are found who deny revelation, as 
they did in the prophets’ day, when they said, 
“ “The —_ sees us not, and the Lord hath for- 


the God with whom you have todo? When| The purpose of man’s creation being to glorify 
forced to admit that you had none of the marks | his Creator, and this being done by God work- 
of real conversion, how many times have you | ing his sovereign will in and through man, the 
put aside the Bible, or a text of the Bible, or | Lord never left man without a witness of what 
the words of the friend, or the book that flashed | that will was, so far as his duty toward God 
in that unpleasant conviction? Was not this|and his fellow man extended; and God mani- 
“breaking the microscope?” festing his will, man was held accountable for 

You have been reproved for neglect of duty, | the fulfilling of it. This will made known to 
and could not defend yourself. You felt it too} man, to him is law—the law written on the 
true that you had not been attentive to your} heart. Thus Adam and Eve knew that law, 
lessons, to the will of your parents, to the di-| and “heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
rections of your teacher. But still—you disliked | in the garden in the cool of the day.” (Gen. iii: 
this feeling, and determined to get quit of it.|8). For breaking this law our first parents lost 
How? By breaking the microscope that showed | this close and heavenly communion with God ; 
your fault—by putting out of mind and memory | for sin, which is the transgression of a law, en- 
what had been pressed upon your consideration | tering, separated them from Him. Yet did God 
and had galled your conscience.—A. A. Bonar. | not cease to speak to them, as He did when He 

PAvimpsest CHRISTIANS.—From time to time | gave judgment on them for their transgression ; 
the news goes abroad that in some old library | yet was that judgment mingled with mercy, being 
a ‘valuable palimpsest’ has been discovered. coupled with the promise of a Deliverer and Re- 


But this right- 


parchment, many years ago, some one inscribed Enoch also walked with God as to please 
the words of Divine truth. Then years after, Him. Noah heard God’s voice, and obeying it, 
some stupid copyist wishing parchment for a| saved himself and his household in the ark ; 
new manuscript, found that he could wipe out whereas the wicked world who refused the 
the old writing and write something else upon pleading of God’s spirit in merey, heard his 
the same surface. He did it; and so priceless voice in indignation and wrath. Abraham oft- 
writings were obliterated to make room for ro- times heard and obeyed, and as a reward of that 
mances, biographies, and later writings which obedience obtained the promise that in his Seed, 
were of no importance whatever. which is Christ, all nations should be blessed. 
Modern investigators can sometimes recover | But the Lord, though at all times afteding | 
these missing manuscripts. They care nothing | light and grace sufficient for the day to every 
for the writing which is on the surface, but by | an who ever came into the world, so to walk 
careful examination they find the primary writ- | 45 to serve and please Him, hath as the ages 
ing can be deciphered, and sometimes a chemical revolved, more and more clearly unfolded the 
preparation placed upon the manuscript brings | PUrpose of his grace in Christ Jesus toward man. 
out the original writing on a palimpsest. Though the Lord chose to himself a special 
Did you ever think that there are some pa- people, among whom to dwell, and in whom to 
limpsest Christians? They were living epistles | manifest his power and glory, He never relin- 
known and read of all men. They were the | quished his prerogative as “the God of the Gen- 
handwriting of God upon the fleshly tables of tiles also,” and never withdrew from them such 
the heart; upon the lives of living, loving, act- | 4 knowledge of himself and of his law for the 
ing men and women. They were read by many observance of which they were held accounta- 
who would read no other message from God. ble; and God’s blessings or chastisements were 
But this was long ago. Since then there has equitably dispensed according to their obedi- 
been a change. They have been written over, | ence thereto. Thus we see what an intimate 
The world, the church, sectarian ideas, vain knowledge the Lord had vouchsafed to Job and 
disputings, trifling, selflshness, error, mistakes, his three friends, concerning himself and his 
self-righteousness, sin, and all these have come | dealings with men; and that God had in the 
in, until these living epistles have been scribbled meanwhile made clearer the purpose of his grace 
all over, sO that the original writing ean hardly In Christ, Is seen by Job through faith in Christ, 
be read. And yet that original writing is most exclaiming, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
precious, while these later inscriptions are ut- and that He shall stand at the latter day upon 


ing to his soul; 


But if God revealed his present will to all 
people before Abraham’s day, much more clearly 
did He subsequently make himself and his laws 
And though after Abraham’s death 
Israel sojourned in the land of Ham, appar- 
ently forgotten of the Lord, yet are we told that 
“Tn all their affliction he was afflicted, and the 
angel of his presence saved them.” 
). “The Lord awaked as one out of sleep.” 
(Psalms Ixxviii : 65.) He made bare his mighty 
arm for the deliverance of his people. 
vealed himself to Moses in the burning bush, 
and by his presence in the pillar of fire and the 
cloud led his people out of Egypt. 
heard his voice on Sinai. 
good statutes and laws and “ made known to 
them his holy Sabbath.” 
commanded a tabernacle to be built, wherein 
he communed with the leaders of the people, 
and instituted the prophetic gift to him who 
bore the Ephod, and revealed his holy will in 
the Urim and Thummim. 
was unveiled at the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple, and the prophets spake the word of the 


He gave to them 


(Neh. ix: 14.) 


Again God’s glory 


Are you a palimpsest Christian? Has the! The Apostle shows that in these days, the 
blessedness you once spoke of given place to world over, though people may be ignorant of 
worldliness, to pride, to vanity, to vain imagina-| the outward law, yet can they not be of the 
tions, idle thoughts, and things which profit law of God written on the heart, to which all 
not. Oh, is it not time to arise like Jacob and | ate answerable, and all nations, tongues and 
go to Bethel, where God once appeared to you? people will eventually stand before the judg- 
Is it not time to remember from whence thou | ment seat of Christ, to be judged by that law 
art called, and repent and do thy first works? according to the deeds done in the body. (See 


In ‘these days, “the arm of the Lord is not 
shortened,” nor are his gifts withheld; of that 
spirit which He gave to the prophets, He prom- 
ised more abundantly to pour out in the latter 
days (i.e., the Christian dispensation,) when “the 
sons and the daughters should prophecy,” 
“all should be taught of God,” 
brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will 
(Isaiah Ix: 17); 
revelation confined to the apostolic period, much 
less to the apostles alone, as some would affirm, 
for as Peter says, “ the promise is unto you and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even 
as aaane as the Lord our God shall eall.” (Acts 
Indeed, this revelation of God and of 
his ‘will by his Holy Spirit, is the very basis of 
God’s new covenant in Christ with man, 
rock on which the church in all uges has been 
built, the key of knowledge which worldly wise 
Pharisees have ever failed themselves to use, 
and denied the right to others. 


where “ For 


against thee, because thou hast left thy first love?| _ The Jews, not listening to the Word of Christ 
Pray that the loving God may sponge off this | in them, rejected that Word made flesh when 
worldliness and folly, and let the world once | He appeared among them ; and that same Word 
more see you as a living epistle, known and | revealed Jesus to the Apostles in his true char- 
read of all men, written by the spirit of the living | acter as the Son of God. The same way sav- 
God, to make ‘manifest the power and glory of | ingly to know Jesus as the Lord, and to believe 
Him who has called you out of darkness into | in Him, is now open, and it is to those who 
his marvellous light.—H. L. Hastings. humble themselves to cease from their own 
thoughts and own ways, to be still and wait for 

BLessEp is the man who learns to profit by | the Lord, to whom He will manifest himself and 
his wants and infirmities, and who, in all the| his power to redeem; and as such are willing 
privations he endures, is submissive to the will | and obedient they will be led in a sure way— 


bring silver,” neither was this 


It is the life 
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revealed constituting the bond of brotherhood 


in the whole family of God, the seal and savor 
of all its ministrations. For it is the Redeemer 
himself who comes to Zion, who gently pleads, 

“Come unto me and rest.” (See Isaiah lix : 20- 
21.) Paul prayed that God would grant to the 
Hipbetlons “the spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of Him,” (Eph. i: 17). Others 
besides apostles were also chosen as inspired pen- 
men, as Mark, Luke and James; and most em- 
phatic is ¢ ‘hrist’s oft reiterated command given 
to us in his revelation to John, “He that “hath 
an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches,” (Rev. ii: 7). Oh, may none who 
read these lines be found dwelling in the earthly 
wisdom, wondering after the beast, but, walking 
in the Spirit have ‘their conversation in heaven, 
looking for a new heaven and a new earth, 
Ww herein dwelleth righteousness. Such are fed 
with “the hidden manna,” and shall partake of 
the tree of life in the midst of the paradise of 
God.” 

Oh, then, wandering sinner! On the mountains 
of doubt and uncertainty, listen to his pleading 
voice, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn ‘of me, for I am 
meek and lowly i in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” He who ever liveth is the 
Good Shepherd who gave his life for thee. He 
now comes as thy guide, thy teacher and thy 
Lord. 

Revelation, being entirely independent of the 
mind and will of man, is not subservient thereto, 
but comes and goes as the passing breeze. Rev- 
elation is the spring and source of all true 
spiritual and acceptable worship to the Divine 
Spirit. For Christ said “I receive not honor 
from men.” (John v: 41.) Such honor arising 
from man’s will, and in his time, and according | © 
to his plans and thoughts, the Apostle Paul 
calls “ voluntary humility ” and “ will worship.” 
(See Col. ii: 18 and 23.) 

In conclusion, this then is the sum, “ He that 
ascended on high, that led captivity captive, has 
received gifts for men; yea for the rebellious 
also, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them.” (Ps. Ixviii: 18.) To all, even to un- 
converted sinners, He reveals himself as the 
true light manifesting to them their sins of un- 
belief and transgression, reproving them for the 
same, and inclining their hearts toward himself. 
To such as believe, receive and obey Him, He 
entereth in and “eateth and drinketh with 
them.” (Mark ii: 16.) He is their Teacher, 
their Guide and Comforter. And as the Lord 
Jesus himself said, “ He that receiveth me, re- 
ceiveth Him that sent me, and he that receiveth 
whomsoever I send, receiveth me.” 


Therefore he who hearkens to and obeys the 


gentle monitions of the Spirit in the reproof of 


sin, or in inclining to righteousness, rece:ves and 
obeys Christ w ho sent him; for as the Son is 
one with the Father, so is the Spirit one with 
the Son, and obeying in the least, more will be 
given. Thus shall they follow on to know the 
Lord and his comings in and goings out in the 
city of our God. 

And though all true members of the church 
are members of the mystical body of Christ on 
earth in whom Christ dwells, and “a manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal,” and to these members is given such a 
manifestation as the world knoweth not, nor 
‘an receive, yet doth the one Great Head of 
the church bestow special gifts of discernment, 
knowledge, wisdom, utterance on individuals, 
making them able counsellors, judges, govern- 
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ors, in the house of the Lord, who exercising 
their various ministries, accompanied by the 
unction of the Spirit, edify the body at large, 
and the other members walking in the same 
spirit, receive such ministry as flowing from the 
one fountain of life. But these special gifts 
given by the Lord to his servants, are the Lord’s, 
and are entirely at his disposal, to be exercised 
at his call in the name of the Lord. An added 
responsibility rests on those receiving them for 
the faithful and diligent discharge of the same. 
“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” (Rev. ii: 10.) 

.W.8 





Scripture Illustrations. 


BY H, B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM, 


“Anp Ler Iv Our To HuspanpMEN.”—The 
groundwork of the parable of the evil husband- 
men is founded on one of the various customs by 
which tenacy of land was, and still is, held in 
the East. There were three modes of dealing 
with land. According to one of these, ar isuth, 
the tenants were supplied with the seed, and 
also with money to pay the laborers employed 
at the times of planting and ingathering, while 
they received a certain portion of the produce 
—generally a third in the case of corn, a fourth 
in that of vineyards or other permanent crops. 
If a new vineyard were so let out, the husband- 
man paid nothing for the first four years; that 

s, until the vines came into full bearing. The 
am mode was that the tenant, as with us, 
paid a fixed money rent. But this is an un- 
usual arrangement, except in the case of gar- 
dens. The third and the most ordinary system 
still in the East, is that the tenant agrees to 
~~ the land owner a fixed proportion, gen- 

erally one-half of the produce, whether the 
harvest be good or bad. In such cases the 
owner only provides fences, wine and oil presses, 


and what we should term “fixtures” on the 
estate. 
“THe FRUIT OF THE VINEYARD.’—It is to 


this kind of lease that the parable refers, when 
in due time the lord sent his servants to receive 
the fruits of the vineyard. This kind of tenancy, 
where the farmer pays in kind, and not in 
money, still prevails in many parts of Europe. 
It is the ordinary mode in France, and is there 
called the mefayer system, as the produce is 
divided equally between the land owner and 
cultivator. The system existed in England for 
about sixty years at the end of the fourteenth 
century, and, in the cases of tithes, up to fifty 
years since. 
restoring the lands of conquered nations on con- 
dition of receiving half the produce; and all 
the crown lands of the Turks in Palestine and 
Syria, and these include a large portion of the 
country, are farmed on the same system. 

“ Ler Us Kitt Hiu.”—The husbandmen are 
represented as relying upon the custom of the 
East, that, if an owner is not to be found, and 
the occupier pays the taxes to government for 
six years, the latter is looked on as the pro- 
prietor. The owner, in this case, was’in a far 
country ; he had sent servant after servant, and 
had not avenged their cruel treatment. The 
husbandmen had hoped in time to secure a title 
to the vineyard. But the appearance of the 
legal heir makes them fear for their tenure. 
By killing him, as his father seemed unlikely 
to appear, the vineyard would become abso- 
lutely their own. Our Lord concludes with 
the terrible prediction that nationally the vine- 
yard would be taken from them, and indi- 


The Romans were in the habit of 


vidually, referring to the prophecy of Isaiah of 
the stone of stumbling, that whoever stumbled 
at the Gospel of Christ and fell over it, should 
be broken ; but those who stood in its way, and 
openly resisted it, it would (as rendered in the 
Revised Version) “scatter him as dust.”—8S. 8. 
Times. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Saunter on the Hill-side, 


About a mile from the village of Moorestown 
there is a bank, partly wooded and partly over- 
grown with bushes and wild plants of various 
kinds, that slopes down towards the valley of 
Pensaukin Creek—if we may dignify with the 
term valley a low-lying piece of marsh-land of a 
few hundred yards in width—through which 
the stream makes its way. The bank on the 
south-eastern side is rather abrupt, and from it 
issue numerous springs, the drainage of the 
higher land beyond. It is a favorite resort, 
being about the nearest spot where one can gaze 
upon nature much unmodified by art. With- 
out the expectation of meeting with much but 
the enjoyment of a quiet stroll, with no one 
to intrude or interrupt, I sauntered along its 
paths on a pleasant afternoon near the middle 
of the Eleventh Month. 

On the edge of the marsh, climbing over the 
bushes which lined the path, was a vine of the 
Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Virginiana), which, 
earlier in the season had borne a profusion of 
white flowers. The cluster of seed vessels which 
had succeeded these, were perhaps equally beau- 
tiful, and more curious. Each of the small seed 
vessels was crowned with a long, curling tail, 
thickly set with fine hairs, which gave it a very 
feathery appearance. 

Near by were many bushes of the swamp rose 
(Rosa Carolina), a species armed with sharp, 
strong, recurved prickles. The leaves had all 
fallen, but there remained many of the bright 
red seed pods. On cutting one of these open, 
we find a fleshy coating next to the outside skin, 
and a central cavity “packed with numerous 
seeds or seed vessels. 

The Rose family (Rosacee) is an interesting 
one botanically, and very valuable to man. It 
furnishes him with those delicious fruits—the 
strawberry, raspberry and blackberry, and with 
the peach, apple, pear, plum and cherry. 

The essential parts of a flower are the thread- 
like organs in its centre, called stamens and 
pistils, and the leaves, mostly colored, which 
surround them. At the base of the pistils is a 
cavity containing the germs or ovules, which 
develop into the seeds. The pollen which is 
found in the stamen falls upon the exposed sur- 
face of the pistil, penetrates its substance, and 
in some mysterious way enables it to perfect 
the seed. In our rose-bush this process had 
taken place during last summer. In the forma- 
tion and ripening of the fruit, great changes 
sometimes take place in the parts concerned. 
Many flowers have a double row of floral leaves 
to protect them. Theinner one is the one gene- 
rally highly colored, and which gives its great- 
est brilliance to the flower. The outer row is 
more frequently green and inconspicuous, as in 
the apple. This is termed the calyx. In many 
plants this soon falls off, but in the apple it 
remains firmly attached to the fruit, grows over 
it and becomes fleshy, forming the edible part 
of the fruit. If we cut an apple in two across 
the middle, we find in the centre imbedded in 
the flesh, a core of five carpels or seed vessels, 
which are the developed bases of the pistils and 
contain the seeds. 
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In the strawberry, the edible substance is not | means he can effect this object ; even if it be by 
a ripened pisti], nor a cluster of pistils, but, says | engaging the children of our Heavenly Father in 
Dr. Gray, “It is the extremity of the flower | various plans for bettering the condition of man- 
stalk, greatly enlarged and replete with deli-| kind, but in which it may not be his will they 
cious juice; the true fruits being the minute | should engage. If we take the government of 
and seed-like ripened ovaries scattered over | ourselves into our own hands, instead of bearing 
its surface. The calyx remains at the base of the cross, in doing his will, and his appointed 
the berry, and is pulled off when it is prepared | work, we lose his Divine guidance ; our spiritual 
for the table. eye will become blind; and we shall grope in 

The Rose family furnishes an illustration of | the dark, not knowing whither we are going. 
another variety of fruit in the peach, plum, &c. | Thus we shall lose the place in the body which 
In these, unlike the apple, there is only one| He allots, and must be cast forth as dead 
seed vessel, and the seed is enclosed in a stony | branches. Some who have begun well, and 
case, while the outer part of the seed vessel is} walked in the Truth for a time; by unwatch- 
fleshy. In the Almond, which belongs to the | fulness, and gradually again giving way to 
same family of plants, the outer part remains | their own wills, have at last fallen into such 
dry and juiceless darkness, that they have done despite to the 

As I wandered along the bank, a cluster of} Holy Spirit, and landed in a state of entire un- 
dark green, oval shaped leaves, betrayed the | belief—Journal of William Evans. 
presence of that general favorite—the trailing 
arbutus—the May flower of New England. Its 
flower buds were already formed, waiting for 
the early warm weather of next spring to de- 
velop them into the fragrant blossoms so highly 
prized. The Alder bushes by the edge of the 
marsh, also were showing their flower buds on 
the tips of the branchlets, so securely encased 
in scales cemented with’ impenetrable varnish, 
that they could defy all the wintry blasts and 
storms that would visit them before the soften- 
ing ray of the vernal sun should expand them 
into bloom. These buds reminded me that a 
day or two before, I had noticed a yellow blos- 
som just opening on one of the Winter Jessa- 
mines in our village. J. W. 


Pennies Make Pounds. 

“Take care of the Pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” 

This is a wise old English proverb that we 
wish our readers to study, and it applies not 
less to dollars and cents, than to pounds and 
pence. 

People are more tempted to extravagance in 
small than in great matters. “It only costs a 
trifle.” “I never spend more than a few cents 
for my cigars and tobacco, and what’s that to 
make a fuss about ?” 

These are common words with many of our 
young men, and older ones as well. If they 
took a pencil and figured up the amount spent 
in these foolish and dangerous luxuries, they 
would be startled at the amount. 

There is a good story, which has long been a 
favorite with “boys who like questions in arith- 
metic, and all would do well to ponder it. We 
take the story from an old copy of the British 
Workman of London. 

There was a certain country squire very fond 
of horses, and as he was wealthy, and his taste 
well known, many horse breeders and dealers, 
when they had a valuable animal, would take 
him up to show to the squire, to give him the 
first offer. One day a very noble creature was 
brought to the hall. The squire could not but 
admire its strength, form and beauty. “ Name 
the price,” said he, eagerly. 

“Three hundred pounds,” replied the owner. 

“Pooh! three hundred pounds; are you mad, 
or do you think I am so?” 

“Well, sir, that’s the price, no less will buy 
him.” 

“The dealer prepared to go, but lingering a 
moment, he said, “I see you like the horse, sir, 
but not the price. Well, suppose I shift my 
ground, and ask you to pay for the nails in the 
horse’s shoes. There are thirty-two of them. 
You shall give me a farthing for the first nail, 
half-penny for the second, a penny for the third, 
doubling the sum for each nail.” 

“ Agreed,” said the squire, with a laugh, and 
bade his groom lead the horse into the stable, 
and told the dealer to come into the library for 
the money. 

“Stay,” said the dealer r, “you are quite sure, 
sir, you like my terms? 

“Oh, of course. Let me see what it will come 
to.” He seated himself at his desk. The dealer 
meanwhile, taking out his pocket book, wrote 
down some figures, and handed the open page 
to the squire. What a look of surprise and 
anger was on the squire’s face as he read two 
millions two hundred and thirty-six thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-two pounds, two shill- 
ings and eight pence! “ What absurdity is this ?” 
He said, sternly. 

“Figure it up yourself, sir; I think you'll 
find it right.” 

Hastily the squire took a pencil, and i in a few 
If you were breasting a keen wind, which tossed moments laid it down. The man’s calculation 


pind buffeted and chilled you as you strove, was correct, and the squire was glad to come to 
Till, baffled and bewildered quite, you lost 

























HE KNOWETH OUR FRAME. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


We must accept ourselves as we are.—Edmond Scherer. 
God pours his soul in different moulds, 
And none may choose the form or size. 
One but a scanty measure holds ; 
Another, all infinities. 
This is fire hot, and that dew-cool ; 
And one seems empty, one seems full. 


All are of Him—the scant, the frail, 
Know their own limits, nor repine. 
The coarser shape and clay avail 
For use as though of finest line. 
The mold the potter cast askew 
May duly still a good work do. 





Let us accept then, as we must, 
Our limitations, since we know 
That God, who framed us out of dust 
For his good pleasure, made us so, 
And measured our capacities 
According to his just decrees. 


James Simpson. 


A description of him taken from . Travels 
in some Parts of North America,” by Robert 
Sutceliff. 


“Sixth Month 28th, 1806.—This evening I 
was in company with James Simpson, he still 
continuing his religious visits in this neighbor- 
hood. I have already mentioned this friend 
with respect, but to describe him completely 
would be a difficult task; as it may be truly 
said that in person and dress, as well as in the 
manner and subject of his ministry, he is truly 
an original. 

“In his external appearance he is thin and 
upwards of six feet high, his visage is very long, 
and his face of an Indian complexion, with 
small, quick eyes corresponding, and, to appear- 
ance, he may be about eighty years of age. In 
the gallery he commonly wears a dark colored 
cotton cap, fitting closely to his head, and over 
his shoulders a long, dark colored cloak. 

“ Notwithstanding his singular appearance, he 
is not less remarkable in his manner when ex- 
ercised in the gallery. He uses considerable 
action and gesticulation, and his testimonies, in 
general, are almost a continual exposition of the 
Mosaic Law, with references to the counterpart 
in the Gospel dispensation, which he explains in 
a way that I never heard equalled, and with a 


Failure is harder in ourselves 
Than ’tis to watch another fail. 
To know, however hard one delves, 

A thin soil is of no avail; 
To see another lightly do 
The task impossible to you. 


All this is bitter-hard ; and yet, 
Take courage, soul, accept your lot, 
And take this comfort—not forget— 
God made us, who mistaketh not ; 
And every soul He shaped and willed 
May be with grace and glory filled. 
—S. S. Times. 
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LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


If you were toiling up a weary hill 

Bearing a load beyond your strength to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 

Stumbling and loosing foothold here and there, 
And each one passing by would do so much 

As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight reiterated touch 

Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


The power to see the way, and aim and move. terms by giving the sum originally asked. He 
volubility of expression, and quickness of yeeel | 9.3 cue cake ter 6 meen —_. i bought not only the horse, but wisdom in 
lection, that are astonishing to a stranger.’ Gave yon a shelter from the bitter blast, the transaction. It was a fine lesson for him, 


— —_—_ +. _-_ — 


Would you not find it easier to face 


o eee ee as it may be for us—what large amounts little 
he storm again when the brief rest was past ? 


AFTER some time I felt it right to revive the sums will grow to. 


apostolic injunction, “ Believe not every spirit, There is no little and there is no much ; A lady of very small means wanted to have 
but try the spirits, whether they be of God,” We weigh and measure and define in vain. some money for charitable objects. She began 
and to hold forth the caution, to beware of the| A look, a word, a light responsive touch 


her poor fund with a penny spool of cotton, 

1 Lam be the ministers of re =, this she knitted into a neat little mat, that she 
A crumb may eulchen hope to aanen breath, sold for a four pence ; she spent the four pence 
And every day we give or we withhold on wool, and knitted a pair of cuffs that she 
Some little thing which tells for life or death. - | sold for a shilling; this was again spent on 
S.S. Times. | materials that when made up brought half a 


many spirits and voices that are abroad in 
Christendom; by which the grand enemy is 
seeking to allure from a steadfast subjection to 
the Lord Jesus, in his spiritual appearance in 
the heart. It matters nothing to Satan, by what 
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crown, and when, a few months after she began, 
I inquired how she was getting on, I found she 
had made her penny into thirty pounds! Take 
care of the pence. They are wonderful things. 
They melt away unperceived, if they are not 
taken care of. A ship’s carpenter once said to 
me: “ When a big hole is knocked in the ship’s 
side, we know it at once, and with tow and tal- 
low we bung up the place at once, and then set 
to, properly to mend the damage; but it’s your 
little leakage, that is not at once known, that’s 


dangerous. The water gets into the hold, and 
nobody knows how or where. Oh, I always 


dread a little leak, for that often sinks the ship.” 
— Words of Life. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Begging Elephant.—A few leagues from 
Pondichery stands a pagoda, called Willenoor, 
which at the grand feasts of May receives a 
multitude of five or six hundred thousand pil- 
grims, coming from all parts of India. A num- 
ber of sacred elephants are attached to the 
pagoda, and among them is a mendicant, or a 
begging elephant. Twice each week this ele- 
phant accompanied by his driver, goes to the 
villages and to Pondichery to beg alms for the 
priests of Willenoor. Many times, working 
beneath the veranda closed in by curtains on 
the first story of my house, I have seen him lift 
the movable curtain with his great trunk and 
balance himself to ask me for a piece of small 
coin, which he sucked from my hand to his 
trunk, a distance of more than three inches. I 
never failed to give him a small piece of money 
for the pagoda, and for himself a loaf of bread 
which my servant dipped in molasses, of which 
the elephant was very fond. 

In a short time we became very friendly. He 
had seen me only in undress, that is, in light 
silk garments of the country, and then only 
across the little pillars of the baleony of my 
cottage. One day I had occasion to go to Wille- 
noor on business. I arrived at noon. The sun 
was burning the earth; no one was seen in the 
streets or on the verandas, every one was rest- 
ing. My carriage had stopped under a mango 
in the principal square, and I was about to start 
for the house of the thasildar or governor of the 
village, when all at once a monstrous black ele- 
phant came running out of the pagoda, which 
was opposite. He arrived in front of us, and 
before I had time to collect my senses, he lifted 
me up, placed me on his neck, and started at 
full speed for the pagoda. He carried me across 
the first enclosure, in which was the great well 
for bathing, and brougt me direct to the ele- 
phant’s quarter. 

Once there, he placed me on the ground in the 
centre of all his companions; it was the begging 
elephant; he had recognized me. He uttered 
short cries, lifted his trunk, waved his ears which 
his friends doubtless interpreted to my advan- 
tage, for when the thasildar, followed by the 
priests of the temple, came out to seek the cause 
of this strange demonstration, they found me 
calm and recovered from my surprise, in the 
midst of these enormous beasts who were ten- 
dering an ovation in my behalf. 

“This is most remarkable,” said the priest, 
“T never saw them act so friendly toward any 

one.” I related the circumstances of my gifts 
to the begging elephant. “I am no longer sur- 
prised,” he answered. “He has already re- 
counted it to the whole band, and the gourmands 
are paying you these attentions in hope of attain- 
ing the same reward.” “Is it possible,” I said 
with amazement. “I am perfectly sure of it. 














































Do you wish to see the proof? Place your arm 
around the trunk of your elephant friend, and 
make him understand by sigus that you wish 
him to go out with you; they will all follow 
you. Allow yourself to be led, and you will 
see where they will bring you.” 

I followed his instruction; the begging ele- 
phant and I took up the lead, and nine others 
joined in the pace, uttering cries of contentment 
among themselves. We passed through the gate 
of the pagoda, and they led me to the shop of a 
native baker. I would have been utterly as- 
tounded had I not already known the wonderful 
intelligence of these animals. At the shop my 
duty was readily understood, and I presented to 
each one a loaf’ of bread covered with the pre- 
cious molasses syrup, which is their greatest 
delicacy. 

The priest with whom I had already spoken, 
and who was a professor of philosophy at the 
temple of Willenoor, told me that from time to 
time the begging elephant managed to escape 
from them, and wandered as far as Pondichery 
to beg on his own account. Knowing perfectly 
the market where he obtained the provisions on 
his expeditions, he would go there, place the 
money he had collected ‘hen the table of a 
fruit merchant, and eat as many pineapples, 
bananas, mangoes, and as much sugar cane and 
arrack as the Hindoo would allow him for the 
money.— Thomas W. Knox. 


Aluminum. — According to The Engineering 
and Mining Journal, the price, of aluminum, 
which a year or so ago declined to fifty cents a 
pound, but subsequently rose to seventy-five 
cents a pound, at which it now stands, is about 
to decline again to lower figures than ever be- 
fore reached. The day is not distant when this 
interesting, and, for many purposes, valuable 
metal will be produced i in what would now ap- 
pear enormous quantities, and at prices which 
will give it many new uses. The Aluminum- 
Iudustrie-Actien - Gesellschaft, of Neuhausen, in 
Switzerland, informs us that the increase of its 
dynamo capacity to 4,000 horse-power, and some 
improvements in the processes employed, have 
enabled it to increase largely the production of 
aluminum, and that the price from January next 
will be five francs per kilogram, or forty-five cents 
per pound. It must be remembered that owing 
to the low specific gravity of aluminum, if equal 
bulks, not weights, of the different metals are 
taken, this price is really lower than that of 
copper as recently as 1890, and is actually less 
than that of tin at the present time. Such a 
reduction in price is likely to be followed by a 
very considerable increase in the use of the 
metal for various purposes.— The Independent. 


—The caves of Mount Elgonin, East Africa, 
extend right around the mountain, and occur 
in the lava as well as in the agglomerate beds. 
J. Thomson believes they are old excavations, 
but a correspondent of the London Times, who 
visited them in February, 1893, has come to 
the conclusion that they are merely vast blow- 
holes in the mountains, “ which is a grand speci- 
men of an extinct voleano, the crater being 
some eight miles in diameter, and from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand feet in depth.” The 
mountain is fourteen thousand feet high, with a 
base of about one hundred and fifty miles in 
circumference.—The Presbyterian. 

Electricity on the Pyramids.—In his autobiog- 
raphy, the late Sir W. Siemens relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: An Arab called his attention 


to the fact that at the top of the Pyramid of 
Cheops, when he raised his hand with fingers 


outspread, an acute singing note was heard, the 
sound ceasing as soon as he let his hand fall, 
“T found his assertion,” he writes, “to be true, 
As soon as I raised one of my own fingers above 
my head I felt a pricking in the fingers. That 
this could only be caused by an electrical phe- 
nomenon was proved by the slight electric shock 
felt on trying to drink out of a wine bottle. 

“So I wrapped a full bottle of wine that I 
had with me, in damp paper, and thus convert- 
ed it into a Leyden-bottle, which was soon 
strongly charged with electricity by the simple 
device of holding it high above my head. The 
Arabs had already become distrustful on seeing 
small lightnings, as it were, issue from the wine 
bottles held up by myself and companions, and 
now held a brief consultation. Suddenly, at a 
given signal, each of my companions was seized 
by the guide who had led him up, who now 
tried to force him to go down again. 

“T myself was standing at the very top of 
the pyramid, when the sheik of the Arabs came 
to me and told me, through my interpreter, that 
the Arabs had determined that we were at once 
to leave the pyramid, because we were practis- 
ing magic, and it might damage their chance of 
earning a living. On my refusing to obey 
orders, the sheik caught hold of my ‘left hand. 
I had awaited this moment, and held up my 
right hand with the bottle, in the attitude of a 
magician, afterward lowering it slowly toward 
the point of the sheik’s nose. 

“When quite close to that feature, I felt a 
violent shock run through the bottle to my own 
arm, and was certain that the sheik must have 
received the equivalent. At any rate he fell 
senseless on the stones, anc a few anxious mo- 
ments passed before he arose suddenly with a 
loud cry, and sprang down the gigantic steps of 
the pyramid with long strides. The Arabs, 
seeing this, and excited by the sheik’s constant 
cries of ‘Magic! magic!’ released my compan- 
ions and followed their leader, leaving us com- 
plete masters of the pyramid.” 





; For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Although many Friends feel the importance 


of maintaining the testimony peculiar to the 
Society against the observance of the many days 
set apart as “ National holidays,” the custom of 
giving what are termed “ Christmas presents,” and 
indulging in the general festivities at that time, 
does prevail to a considerable extent amongst 
our members. I presume there are many of the 
readers of THE FRIEND, who feel, when reading 
the accounts given therein from time to time, of 
the extreme destitution and suffering in those 
places that have been visited by such devastat- 
ing storms, that the financial embarrassments 
which have so generally affected the community, 
prevented them from contributing so freely for 
the relief of those sufferers as they could wish 
to. Where this is the case, and such are in the 
habit of participating in the general festivities 
of Christmas, might they not confer a great 
benefit to the suffering by setting apart at least 
a portion of the means thus otherwise intended 
to be used, as contributions for their relief? 

The time seems in a peculiar manner to call 
for increased dedication to that cause, which 
should be our first aim, in seeking “ First the 
kingdom of heaven and the righteousness there- 
of” and when this prevails in the heart, the 
cause of suffering humanity can but be keenly 
felt; and when the promptings thereto are at- 
tended to in simple obedience to the pointings 
of Truth, the peace flowing therefrom will far 
exceed any enjoymeut of a temporal nature. 

N. J., Twelfth Month 18th, 1893, 
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Mongolian Camels. 

In spring all camels look ragged. As the 
weather gets warm the wool falls off in places, 
but it is not all lost till midsummer, when the 
camel is completely bare. In a short time the 
new wool begins to grow, and in October it is 
pleasant to see the Peking droves returning 
from pasture with massive humps, distended 
sides, and a beautiful new covering of fur. 

Winter is his travelling season. Loaded with 
tea, away he goes, marching night after night, 
crunching the frozen snow under his broad feet. 
At camping time he is turned loose for a while, 
to pick up any stray stalks of grass or any 
scrubby bush that may appear above the snow. 
When resting-time comes he and his companions 
are huddled close together on a little square 
patch of sand from which the snow has been 
cleared ; and there he goes through the formality 
of chewing his cud as solemnly as if he had 
fed to the full. After a few hours he is loaded 
again, and away he goes with his slow, measured 
step, perhaps to the plaintive tune of a Mongol 
song. This kind of march continues about a 
month, which is the usual time in winter for 
crossing the desert from Kalgan to Kiachta. 
No animal but the camel could endure it, and 
the good conditioned, strong camel can do little 
more than make one such journey in the year. 
It must be gently used the rest of the time; and 
when the fattening season comes it must be left 
completely at rest, if it is to be of any use next 
winter. The season for fattening camels is July, 
August and September, and their fate for the 
next year depends on the improvement they 
make in these months. If they do not fatten 
much, they will be of little use in the winter 
caravans; and if they do not gather strength at 
all at that time, they will most likely shiver 
through the winter and die in the spring. 

Their power of enduring thirst is great, and 
enables camel caravans to travel by routes 
closed against ox-trains, whigh cannot go far 
without water. Once in two days is perhaps 
often enough to water a camel, and sometimes 
even then they do not care much to drink ; and 
and when any necessity arises for endurance, 
they can go three or four, or perhaps even five 
days, without any drinking, and not exhibit 
much distress. 

The speed of the camel is another point on 
which many people seem to have erroneous 
ideas. His usual pace is little over two miles an 
hour. If you jump on the back of an unloaded 
camel and whip him, you can make him trot or 
gallop even, if you can stick on. Mongols do 
sometimes make them run when unloaded, but 
it is not a common thing, and the poor animal 
keeps looking back, first on one side, then on 
the other, and all the while utters a harsh ery, 
expressive of a sense of injustice and injury. A 
short run does not matter much, but Mongols 
avoid hurrying their camels because it hurts 
them. A loaded camel in a caravan accom- 
plishes about thirty miles a day, and to do this 
they may be fifteen hours on the march, or 
even longer, as caravans are subject to numer- 
ous delays, occasioned by loads shifting, beasts 
getting loose and breaking the train or falling 
down. 

Camel’s wool, or hair—whichever one pleases 
to call it—is an article of great importance to 
the Mongols. They use it mostly for making 
ropes and bands of various kinds, camel nose- 
ropes among the rest, and for spinning into 
thread, with which they do most of their sewing. 
Chinamen use it too for socks, cone shaped, and 
not knitted to the form of the foot, but good, 


camel, 
is chewing his cud, you will hear a grunt and 


table matter. 
the management of camels usually have their 
garments stained in this manner, and seem to 
take it coolly and as a matter of course. But 








warm things, worn mostly by camel drivers and 
carters. A good deal of it is said to be used in 
the manufacture of a coarse kind of rug or carpet 
used by the Chinese. Of late years ‘the value 
of the wool has risen greatly, as has sheep’s 
wool also, which the Mongols seek partly to 
account for by the fact that there is a foreign 
firm at Kalgan, where it is purchased in large 
quantities for exportation. Notwithstanding the 
good price it now brings, Mongols neither comb 
nor shear their camels, as they do their sheep. 
Most of the wool is lost in the desert. The long, 
beautiful fleece that hangs from under the neck 
is cut away when spring becomes warm, but that 
is all ; the rest is allowed to hang as long as it 
will, and is day by day lost in little tufts that 
blow away in the desert breezes and become too 
much scattered to make it worth while to gather 
them in. The reason of this apparent indiffer- 
ence or carelessness is that the camel is a delicate 
animal. He does not look it. Heis big enough, 
and ugly enough, and looks strong enough ; and 
in the way of marching and carrying, and en- 
during hunger and thirst, he can stand enough ; 
but leave him his coat. Take away his fur, and 
he shivers in the cold wind, and his vitality 
sinks, and he is soon good for nothing. 

It is awkward to a degree. Let three or four 
get together, and they will mix themselves and 
their nose-ropes, and seemingly intent only on 
keeping their own nose-ropes slack. Once en- 
tangled they can do absolutely nothing to free 
themselves. When moored together at night, 


the nose-rope of one will get under the head of 
a neighbor. 


but the distressed brute has not brain enough 


A simple movement would free it, 


to think of it, and will lie with its neck twisted 
half the night. Even the Mongols, awkward 


themselves, are struck with the awkwardness 
and stupidity of the camel, and never seem to 
think of reproving it when its stupidity gets it 
into trouble. 
responsible — but a camel is not supposed to 


A horse knows—even an ox is 


know anything, not even good pasture when it 
comes to it. 


Spitting is a disagreeable peculiarity of the 
If you go close past him in front, as he 


receive a green shower of half-masticated vege- 
Mongols who have to do with 


unwary foreigners and well-dressed Chinamen 


are apt to resent it, and get a double dose in so 
doing. 


It seems to be the camel’s only defence, 
and disagreeable as it is, it is a much less ob- 
jectionable vice than biting. Peking camels, 
which are daily among crowds of people, seem 
to lose the habit, probably because, if they kept 
it up, they would be so constantly opening fire 
that they would have nothing left to swallow. 

Fondness for ashes is another characteristic 
of the camel. The soft, dusty ashes of wood and 
argol are his especial delight, and he will often 
leave his pasture and travel a good distance 
to enjoy the luxury of sprawling about on them 
—and perhaps camels never look more uncouth 
than when two or three of them are broadside 
down on an ash-heap, swinging their long legs 
and broad feet about, and uttering cries of un- 
easiness and displeasure as they came into col- 
lision with each other.— More About the Mongols. 





Items. 
Secret Societies Justly Rebuked.— The following 
legal opinion of Judge White, who presided over 
the criminal court of Allegheny Co., Pa., Fourth 


of their union or to a bona fide contractor. 





Month 2nd, 1893, is a case in point for our brethren 
against secret orders and labor unions. We are 
legally and morally right in our opposition to such 
orders, and we can afford to be outspoken against 
them. 

The case referred to was conspiracy by the 
Builders’ Exchange: — “There have been some 
things developed during this trial that seem to me 
astonishing, and which I regard as very pernicious 
in theirtendency. One is that these German brick- 
layers will not permit a man to learn the trade 
without their permission. Why, a bricklayer can’t 
teach his own boy his trade without the consent of 
a lodge or a union! A poor boy who wants to learn 
the trade can’t learn it unless he gets the sanction 
of aunion. What is the object of all this? It is 
tu prevent competition in the trade, prevent too 
many learning the trade, and in that way perhaps 
affecting prices. If that is the object of it, it is ex- 
ceedingly pernicious. If they would adopt rules as 
to the qualifications of an apprentice, as, for in- 
stance, that he should be a young man of moral 
character; that no man of an immoral character 
should be a member of their union; that any man 
that had acted dishonestly should not be permitted 
to join, or should be expelled—anything of that 
kind would be a wise regulation for the union. 
But to say that no young man should learn the 
trade except at the vote of a lodge or union is ar- 
bitrary ; it is injurious to the public welfare and 
tyrannous in itself. The Builder’s Exchange, or 
Bricklayers’ Union, or any other organization that 
undertakes arbitrarily to say that no man shall 
come in without their consent, or no man shall 
follow a vocation or trade or business without 
their consent, is absolute tyranny against public 
policy. Competition in the world is necessary for 
the public welfare, and all combinations or ar- 
rangements that indirectly are intended to control 
prices, to limit men in certain trades or business 
to get a monopoly, either of the trade of building, 
contracting or laying brick—all such combinations 
are unlawful and injurious to society. 

‘* Now I was surprised at the part of the evidence 
here to-day. Friday there was some evidence that 
the stone dealers in Cleveland would not sell toa 
certain man in this county. The explanation given 
here to-day is that the stone contractors of the 


county had an agreement with the stone dealers in 


Cleveland not to sell to any man except a member 
If there 
is such a contract as that it is a conspiracy, and 
the parties should be brought before the courts to 
break up such an arrangement. Any such arrange- 
ment as that is pernicious and against public policy. 
A little stone contractor, a stone mason, in this 
country, has just as much right, morally and le- 
gally, to go to Cleveland and buy from a stone 
man there as the biggest contractor in Allegheny 
county. And the sooner that these men are taught 
to know that such combinations and arrangements 
are against public policy and unlawful, the better 
for them. The purpose of this is to get a monopoly 
of business, me everything of that kind is wrong.” 
— Gospel Messenger. 
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A few days since we were interested in listen- 
ing to the conversation of some experienced 
Christians on the subject of conversion. In the 
course of it, two of those most advanced in years 
spoke of the dealings of the Almighty with ‘their 
souls. One, who in his youthful days had taken 
considerable liberty in reading imaginative 
books, and had freely indulged in social con- 
verse when the restraints of the cross of Christ 
were not observed, when the powerful visita- 
tions of Divine Grace humbled his soul, and 
awakened the earnest cry,“ What must I do to 
be saved?” passed many months in prostra- 
tion of heart before his Maker, keeping much 
alone, and seeming in society like a fool. 
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Another described the sudden feeling of re- 
lief and peace which on one occasion pervaded 
his soul; after a season of exercise and trial. 
Although this might seem to favor the doctrine The conference of prominent silver men, which has 
of instantaneous conversion, yet it probably was | been in session in Washington, adopted a report on 
only the culmination of a work of the Spirit | the 16th inst., setting forth that the money question is 
which had for some time been going on within the first and most important Issue ID this country, and 
him. The process of regeneration, the great is so related to everything else that no other question 


can be permanently settled until that is settled. It is 
change by which that which had borne the 


recommended that pledges be secured from candidates 
image of the earthly comes to bear the image | for the Fifty-fourth Congress that they will unite with 


of the heav enly nature may be compared to the | others who are in favor of the restoration of the bi 
growth of a plant. There is a point of time, = a ae ee 

. coinage Of DOTh gold and silver,a le ratio o ol, 
when the blossom bursts forth, clothed with BS , 


: ; . as before the act of 1873, and the issue by the general 
beauty and fragrance; but in the ordinary | Government of the paper currency without the inter- 
course of nature there has been a gradual pre- | vention of banks, and against the issue of bonds to buy 


paration for this in the growth of the plant | gold. eae Tie 
which has stored in its eal the necessary ma- There are 1200 Cherokee Indians in North Carolina. 
5 They own 74,000 acres of land and have four Govern 
terial, and given the needful vitality and strength | sent echools 
to produce the flowers and fruit. It is expected that the Cape Cod cranberry bogs 
We cannot limit the power and goodness of | will produce 150,000 barrels of the red berries this 
our Heavenly Father, nor deny his ability to 


season. 
; : one The . St: Morida this yer 
change the heart of man and make its spiritual lhe orange crop of the State of Florida this year 
desert blossom as the rose, in a wonderfully 


is placed at nearly 4,500,000 boxes by a Florida class 
short space of time ; but experience and observa- 


paper. 

The State of Michigan is said to produce more than 
tion teach us that usually the plant of right- 
eousness develops gradually; and a state of set- 


one-half of all the oil of peppermint, spearmint and 

tansy used in the entire world. St. Joseph County is 

tlement i om the Trath i 7 the result of ae er go pe peng false work of the 

flicts with temptation, and of many experiences beidge now under constvection between Mast Losle- 

of the renewed extension of Divine mercy,| ville and Jeffersonville, Indiana, collapsed on the 

without which no one would be enabled to fight | morning of the 15th instant, crushing to death or 

the good fight of faith and to lay hold on eter- | drowning between twenty and thirty men and injur- 

nal life. ing about twenty more, some of them fatally. 
: . . i a : fhere are reported to be nearly 2000 cases of la 
There is much wisdom in the Scripture advice | grippe in Connecticut at present. 

“Let not him that putteth on his armor boast James Black, the first candidate of the Prohibition 

himself as he that putteth it off.” The practical | party for President of the United States, and long 

lesson to be learned from this is, that he whose Eisition died “Y promotion of et and = 

. » as ofa ibition, died Oo pneumonia in the city o szancaster, 

2g as bee red w > sweet visita- eg ap : 
he art h ~ been tendered with the oes ViEe Pa, on the 16th instant. — was born in Lewisburg, 
tions of Divine love, should not settle down at | pa’ Kighth Month 23rd, 1823. 

ease, thinking that his warfare is accomplished | Deaths in this city ee week numbered 491, being 

and the battle won, but should heed the com- | 39 more than the preceding week, and 36 more than 

mand of our Saviour, “ “Wate h and pray lest ye the corresponding week of 1892. Of the whole number 
enter into temptation.” If the King of glory, 
has in mercy enlisted him asa sok lier under his 
banner, he must expect to have many a fight 
with the world, the flesh and the devil, while 
he continues a member of the militant church. 


According to information received by the New York 
World there are now in Boston, 38,000; in Providence, 
10,000; and in Detroit, 25,000 persons usually em- 
ployed, now out of work. 














259 were males and 232 females: 69 died of pneumonia ; 
58 of consumption ; 45 of disease of the heart; 21 of 
bronchitis ; 21 of apoplexy ; 21 of marasmus; 19 of old 
age; 14 of convulsions; 14 of influenza; 13 of casual- 
ties; 12 of cancer; 12 of Bright’s diseas 12 of diph- 
theria; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
10 of inflammation of the brain ; 10 of typhoid fever, 
and 10 of membranous croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 113} a 
114; coupon, 114} a 115; currency 6's, 102 a 111. 

Corron was quiet, and declined j;c. per pound. 
Middling uplands officially quoted at 8{c. per pound. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice and fancy, 
$16.75 ; 217.00; do., do., fair to prime, $16.00 a 16.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.00 a 16.50; do., in bulk, 
$15.25 a 15.75, 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10: do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.75; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.40; do., do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75 ; spring, clear, 
52.60 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.65 5; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. 
was dull and unchanged. Choice Pennsylvania quoted 
at $2.95 per barrel. Buckwheat flour was in good de- 
mand, and if here would bring anadvance. New quoted 
at $3.25 a $3.50 per 100 pounds. 

GRALN.—No. 2 red wheat, 652 a 658 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43 a 43} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 355 a 36 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, 5}c.; good, 5 a 4}c.; me- 
dinm, 48 a 4{c ; inferior, 4} a 43c.; common, 34 a 4e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.— “Extra, dic. ; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; inferior, 3a 3}c.; common, 1} a 2}c. 
Lambs, 3} a 53e. 

Hocs.—Extra Western, 74 a 7}c.; other grades, 7} 
a The. 

Foreign.—G. W. Smalley, in the New York Tribune, 
characterizes the present situation in the English Par- 
liament as “ unexampled.” He says: “ Never before 
has suc ex a measure as this voluminous and complicated 
Parish Councils bill been pressed upon the House at 





It is due to our esteemed Friend, J. Henry 
Bartlett, to state that the Lyceum notice in No. 
20 of Tae FRIEND, commented on in our last 
number, was forwarded by him directly to the 
office of Toe Frrenp. Through a mistake of 
the printer, another name was substituted for 
that of Isaac Sharp in the proof sent to the 
Editor; and this was subsequently changed to 
correspond with the copy, without the Editor’s 
knowledge. We make this additional explana- 
tion, so that no one may suppose that there was 
any want of straightforwardness on the part of 
the Lyceum managers. 

——————~.2—_____ 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States. — Mulhall estimates that the land 
in the United States is worth $12,500,000,000; the 
cattle, $5,500,000,000 ; the houses, $14,200,000,000 ; 
the furniture, etc., $7,200,000,000 ; the railroads, $10,- 
000,000,000 ; the shipping, $300,000,000 ; the total 
wealth per inhabitant, $1050. 

The President’s message on Hawaiian affairs was 
sent to both Houses of Congress on the 18th inst. It 
gives a history of events in Hawaii in conformity with 
the facts as reported by Blount, and commits the future 
dealing with the question to the extended powers and 
wide discretion of Congress. The message was accom- 
panied with the instructions given to Minister Willis. 

On the 14th instant a bill for the admission of Utah 
as a State, passed the House of Representatives ; and | 
on the 15th one for the admission of New Mexico as 
a State passed the same body. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky, on the 16th inst. 
sustained the act revoking the charter of the Frank- 
ford Lottery. 




















including the Speaker, with influenza. 
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this time of year. Men are worn out, many are ill, 


More than a 
third of the whole House are paired, most of them for 








the rest of the session. The bill contains 71 clauses, 
of which but 16 have been considered in committee, 
It is of wide import, creating a new parochial au- 
thority, recognizing local government from its founda- 
tion, affecting great interest, affecting the Church of 
England and its control over charities, remodelling 
the system of allotments and agricultural holdings, 
modifying in important particulars the relations be- 
tween classes, reconstructing to some extent the rural 
life of England, and, finally, transforming the admin- 
istration of the Poor law—one of the broadest subjects 
that can be touched. It has been loaded down with 
amendments, largely by the Gladstonians themselves.” 

The New York Times correspondent writes : “ There 
are said to be now in London fully forty foreigners 
known to the police as active Anarchists with a record, 
and this probably means five times as many not on 
the lists. They have been flocking over the Channel 
and North Sea all the week, anticipating the whole- 
sale expulsion from France now begun, and also quit- 
ting Belgium, Holland and Germany on the chance of 
a united Continental action. There is no more pros- 
pect of this latter than a week ago, but undoubtedly 
London air is healthier just now than any other for 
this species of statesmen. Inquiry at the steamship 
office reveals a general confidence that none of them 
have sailed or are sailing for America. It would, in- 
deed, be hard to say why they should, since England 
is in every respect a more convenient and safe refuge.” 

On the 12th instant, in the House of Commons, 
James Keir Hardie, Socialist member for the South 
Division of Westham, moved that the House adjourn. 
The motion was made for the purpose of calling the 
attention of Parliament to the condition of the unem- 
ployed. J. K. Hardie said that acute distress was pre- 
vailing in the entire country. A large number of cases 
of suicide and starvation had been reported. Pauperism 
had increased, especially in London. It was necessary, 
he declared, that the local authorities should furnish 
employment for the poor. Keir Hardie’s motion was 
lost by a vote of 175 to 33. 

The Daily Telegroph has information that the Gov- 
= intends to spend £1,500.000 annually upon 
the Navy for five years, instead of the usual £3,000,- 
000. 

According to a despatch from Glasgow the annual 
returns of the Clyde shipbuilding industry show that 
the total output for 1893 was 208,000 tons, against 
336,000 tons last year. 

A New York World despatch announces: “ The epi- 
demic of influenza shows no sign of abatement, and in 
London alone duringsthe past week 127 deaths were 
reported from this cause, against an average of only 
about 22 in the previous two weeks. It has been 
particularly violent in Parliament, and smoking eu- 
calyptus cigarettes is the prevailing fashion. Dr. 
Mortimer Granville advises the use of alcohol rather 
than antipyrine.” 

France has placed at the disposal of Italy 420,000 
francs as indemnity for the victims of the Algues- 
Mortes riots. 

Rapnal, the French Minister of the Interior, has 
approved a list furnished him by the police, contain- 
ing the names of 220 persons, who it is proposed shall 
be expelled from the country on suspicion that they 
are Anarchists. Most all the persons whose names are 
on the list are Italians or Germans. 

F. Crispi has sueceeded in forming an Italian Cabinet, 
which has been sworn into office. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad, begun in 1891, is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1900. The line will be 5600 
miles long. 

Cholera still prevails in Odessa, Russia. 
deaths are reported, 

An estimate of the Australian wheat crop for 1893 
places the vield of Victoria at 13,500,000 bushels ; New 
South Wales at 7,000,000, and South Australia at 
11,250,000. 

According to a telegram from Chihuahua, Mexico, 
a train of burros has just arrived there from the 
Batopilas mining district, with $250,000 worth of bul- 
lion. 
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NOTICES. 

Tue CoMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894. 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EPHRAIM SMItH, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

Jostan Wistar, Salem, N. J. 

‘CAROLINE C. ScaTrerGoop, 626 Spruce St., Phila. 

Sarau -E, Smiru, 1110 Pine Street, .Phila. 
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